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world, to scramble in competition with their brothers and fathers and hus- 
bands, to earn their bread, it is not what trade permits loyal subjects. The 
one who practices the virtue goes to the wall. 

Hen who employ women do not — you do not, merchants do not — pay a 
woman for the divine virtue. It is not "business." You do not pay her, 
and, in settling accounts you do not pardon her for attention to her fever- 
stricken father or palsied mother rather than to your desk and chair. 

The women, however, must keep on. When they are purely bread-win- 
ners they may grow hungry and cold— sometimes, too, brothers, fathers and 
husbands, dependent upon them. What help is there ? 

A woman who undertakes the unquiet life and endeavors to do work in 
the busines sorld and work in the family as her heart and their needs dic- 
tate, is apt to fail in both. Specialists in nervous diseases in this country 
and in Europe have told me that in undertaking this two-fold duty women 
fail also in health. 

It is, then, primarily the instinct of self-sacrifice in women ; again, the 
unmethodical habits in which they have been brought up ; again, their 
" little health," as Miss Frances Cobbe calls their lack of strength — these, as 
well as the three I first named, are the reasons why men are paid more than 
women when both are engaged to do, and do in truth accomplish, the same 
work. 

Paymasters say — paymasters of a great magazine office, for instance, 
where many are employed— that women are apt to become mere machines in 
business ; that they work mechanically, and never suggest change or better- 
ment ; that they are idea-less. This doubtless affects their pay. 

But they are idea-less for two apparent reasons. First, each one hopes it 
is not to be her life's work. Every woman, generally speaking, hopes to 
marry. Nature and convention and the social laws at large indicate to her 
that the home life and the married life are her best life. Secondly, to rise in 
the ranks in such offices as I have named is not open to her. 

Incentives to energy and originating effort, permanence, and probably 
increased pay, are taken from her. 

Kate Stephens. 



A GUERILLA EDEN. 



THERE is a story about a troop of emigrants who left their berths in the 
steerage and tried to encamp on deck — in consequence of a ghostly appari- 
tion, as the captain tried to explain it, till a commission of inquiry investi- 
gated the internal arrangements of the steamer. 

"No need of supernatural explanations," was the prompt report of the 
chief commissioner ; " the only wonder is that the condition of that ship did 
not tempt the passengers to jump overboard." 

With a similar suddenness a traveller in the coast-hills of Cuba would 
arrive at a practical explanation for the continued desertions that decimate 
the ranks of the Spanish troops, and which their officers attribute to the 
magic persuasiveness of the rebel emissaries. 

With the possible exception of Western Sumatra (where the natives of 
a little bushwhacker kingdom have defied their would-be conquerors for a 
series of centuries), no country in the world can rival Cuba in the excellence 
and variety of the facilities for ambuscades, and all other conditions that 
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make a land a paradise of native insurgents and a hades of their foreign 
pursuers. The very coast is a smuggler's Eden. Havana and a few seaport 
towns between Cape de Cruz and Cape Maysi have safe harbors, with deep 
water to the very wharves, but the whole south west shore is beset with mud- 
banks and dangerous reefs, where shipwreck can be avoided only by an 
intimate knowledge of the intricate and ever-shifting channels. Owing to 
the steep gradient of the hill slopes, nearly all the coast rivers are torrents, 
which, after every heavy rain, bring down the deluvium of the cultivated 
lands to deposit them in the form of submarine bogs, that allow the light 
falucas of the contrabandist to slip across, but entangle a vessel of 
deeper draught almost beyond the hope of rescue, if its headway cannot be 
checked at the first jar of the grounding keel. 

Burglars that would enter a treasury vault often watch their chance 
from a hired room in the neighborhood of the bank building, and Nature 
seems purposely to have accommodated West Indian filibusters with similar 
observatories, in the form of the numerous small islands scattered along the 
west coast of Cuba, which enable a hidden privateer to watch the move- 
ments of the hostile gunboats. 

Yet the task of the marine coast patrols is a mere trifle compared 
with the problem of checking the movements of insurgent rangers in the 
forest labyrinth of the coast-hills. Close to the shore— often within a 
hundred yards of the snowy shell-beaches that look so tempting from the 
sea— begins the espinal, or thorn-jungle, as the Creoles call it from the 
predominance of spinescent plants; then follows a belt of palms and caucho 
trees, with a dense underbrush ; and along the foot of the coast-hills a strip 
of swamp, banked in by the inland rocks on one side and by the drift-sand 
of the dunes on the other. At many points of the southwest coast this 
belt of lacustrine tanglewoods is more then ten miles broad, and as trying 
to pedestrians as a mangrove thicket, where evergreen and practioally 
indestructible plants sprout in a bottomless ooze, alternating with quick- 
sand hollows. The Cuban coast-swamps impede the progress of horse and 
foot soldiers alike, at any. time of the year, but become almost impenetrable 
in summer, when the brooks are swollen from the heavy rains of the high- 
lands and the lagoons can be forded only with the aid of native guides, who 
take care not to give foreigners the benefit of their best knowledge, though 
they may consent to accompany them to the causeways which intelligent 
pioneers might have discovered without such assistance. 

These causeways, though often overgrown with a rank tangle of swamp 
vegetation, can be found at intervals of ten to fifteen English miles, but the 
Spanish officers complain that their pursuit of fugitive rebels is almost in- 
variably baffled by the fact that the natives know scores of intermediate 
crossing places, and with a start of only a few hundred yards will effect 
their escape in localities where their pursuers, ten minutes later, have to 
stagger about in a network of creepers and aquatic plants, till a sudden 
plunge into a ten-foot lagoon admonishes their pioneers to admit the 
hopelessness of the enterprise. 

In the terrace-lands the difficulties of progress moderate for a few miles 
only to be soon after complicated by the danger of ambuscades. The guer- 
illas visit the plantation of the coast-plain chiefly on marauding expedi- 
tions, but establish their headquarters higher up, in the deep, bush- 
shrouded ravines of the Sierras, that rise tier above tier to the summits of 
the Sierra Maestra, or backbone range of the island. Good roads traverse 
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these mountains, but, like the highways of the Incas, they lead the traveller 
close by the gates of death, and as a Spanish artillery regiment toils up the 
wooded slopes with its howitzers and ammunition wagons, their vanguard 
is suddenly greeted by a shower of rifle-balls from the head of a tanglewood 
gully, where big ledges of rook and the barricades of fallen trees form an 
effectual bulwark against a counter-attack. 

*' Forward I Push ahead all you can I " cries the commanding officer 
after a brief halt and a hasty survey of the situation. " Hurry up 1 There 
comes another shower 1 More hail and no weather-shed. Carraxo 1 those 
fellows have sharpshooters and repeating rifles I " 

The artillerymen close their ranks and trudge forward across corpses 
and scattered baggage till at a turn of the road they are confronted by a 
barricade of felled trees, and the alternative of facing about and galloping 
their horses down hill, or halting to be shot down like wolves in a trap. 
Their pioneers try to remove the obstruction, but find that it will be a. work 
of hours, and report accordingly, while volley after volley rings out from 
the rocks above, till the council of officers decides to order a retreat. 

Besides these tanglewood gullies there are tree-shrouded ruins ; and 
caves — often groups of limestone caverns with connecting tunnels and 
hidden outlets, where a hundred sharpshooters can hold their own against 
an army corps. 

These caves that are found along the slopes of the Sierra throughout its 
enormous extent of seven hundred and fifty miles, afford the native rangers 
a welcome retreat from the showers of the rainy season, while the lack of 
topographical knowledge often obliges their enemies to bivouac in the midst 
of the dripping forests, where in the intervals of drenching rains mosquitoes 
descend like a shower of hot ashes, while ants and chigoes explore the under- 
garments of the would-be sleeper. 

The consequent disorders are aggravated by the malarious effects of bad 
drinking-water, not to mention such trifles as the circumstance that "not 
less than fourteen kinds of poisonous fruits and berries bear a close resem- 
blance to edible varieties," as the author of a work on the flora of the West 
Indies informs us. 

No troops recruited among the natives of the temperate zone can stand 
the hardships of a protracted campaign in a country of that sort, and the 
average term of endurance is about three months for the hardy Catalan 
highlanders and four months for the weaker but more sun-seasoned natives 
of southern Spain. 

The Cuban Creoles, on the other hand, actually enjoy their warpath out- 
ings, as their forefathers enjoyed their campaigns against the Spanish Moors 
and the legions of the Corsican Caesar. They are, moreover, sustained by 
the sympathy of nearly all their West Indian neighbors, and will achieve 
their independence if one of their revolts should ever, for a few months, be 
aided by an uprising of the Spanish Republicans. 

Felix Oswald. 



CHEMISTS AS LEADERS. 

The historians of human development speak of the Stone Age, the 
Bronze Age, the Iron Age, and other ages, meaning thereby the successive 
periods of human activity that have been characterized by the use of these 



